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unhesitatingly, and with the utmost confidence, for the approlDation of the
country."

The Senators, who were thus put upon their good behavior
toward the President of their own choice, made disclaimers of
their belief that the President had asked for such powers; and
one of them, Mr. Bibb, commenting on the first and fifth sec-
tions of the bill, expressed his doubt whether any President
would have had the " daring effrontery " to ask for such powers,
and desired to know what was the " secret connection " between
the message and the bill. Mr. "Webster replied that there was
nothing in the bill which was not recommended in the message;
and then, looking at Mr. Bibb, he added, " I -will tell the gen-
tleman' that the President Juts had the 'daring effrontery3 to
ask for these powers, no matter how high may be the offence."

This evidence that Mr. "Webster was to act with the Admin-
istration, in upholding the execution of the laws and the author-
ity of the Constitution, caused dismay in several quarters. To
the Administration Senators who were inclined to resist the
passage of the bill, the revelation of Mr. Webster's purpose, and
of his, complete accord with the President, showed that their
opposition would be fruitless, and that their attempt to throw
the onus of the bill upon Mr. Webster would not succeed. The
well-known determination of General Jackson's character, act-
ing in the same direction with Mr. Webster's forensic power,
and his weight in the country, gave Mr. Calhoim much un-
easiness. He saw that great forces were closing around him, and
that his position was one of much peril. But he was a very able
tactician, and having, as Mr. Webster thoroughly believed he
had, undoubting confidence in the truth of the positions he had
taken in his resolutions, he was very anxious to bring 011 their
discussion in the Senate before the " Force Bill" could pass.
But, before this could be clone, he had reason to be alarmed. It
became known that General Jackson had used, in private, very
strong language in regard to the leaders in the South Carolina
movement. In periods and scenes of excitement, lie had not
always been willing to wait for the due course of law, and his
temperament was well understood to be one that might sud-
denly visit the leaders of nullification with extreme personal
danger. He had received great provocation; for, 011 the llth